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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Grapes SEVEN AND E:cut Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 

During the school year 1958-1959, the Bureau of Elementary Edu- 
cation carried on a staff study of seventh and eighth grades in Califor- 
nia elementary school districts. The study included an inquiry ad- 
dressed to school administrators in elementary school districts with an 
average daily attendance in 1956-1957 in excess of 500 pupils. The 
data secured from 455 school districts is summarized in the article, 
“Organization and Curriculum in Seventh and Eighth Grades in Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Districts.” 

A more intensive study to provide data for a distribution by geo- 
graphic location and size of district was also made by the staff of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education which visited 55 selected school dis- 
tricts. Data were secured as a result of visits and conferences with 
teaching, supervisory, and administrative personnel. An interview 
guide was developed and used to record information in each district. 
The study included data on organization, curriculum, guidance, and 
home-school-community relations. Reports of these aspects of the study 
will constitute the material for subsequent issues of the Journal during 
the 1959-1960 school year. 

Data collected on the status of seventh and eighth grade teachers in 
the 55 school districts used as a basis for the intensive study are in- 
cluded in the article, “The Teachers in Grades Seven and Eight.” 

The article, “Planning School Facilities for Young Adolescents,” re- 
ports how one rapidly growing district is attempting to implement a 
soundly conceived educational philosophy by developing its building 
program. 

Because interest in improving the quality of educational service for 
seventh and eighth grade children was invariably expressed in every 
contact made by members of the staff, considerable effort has been 
directed toward the preparation of a carefully selected bibliography of 
books, periodicals, films, and filmstrips to serve as a study guide for 
counties and local school districts. 

During the school year 1958-1959, much time and energy of the 
staff of the Bureau of Elementary Education has been devoted to the 
implementation of the National Defense Education Act. A progress 
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report on typical projects approved for Federal funds seems a timely 
reminder to elementary school people that the NDEA will continue 
for the next three fiscal years—1959-1960, 1960-1961, and 1961-1962. 
School districts and counties throughout the state are currently plan- 
ning for extended use of these resources. 

The pictures on the covers were provided by Ward H. Phillips, 
Director, Curriculum Materials Center, and George P. Rusteika, 
Assistant Superintendent, Curricular Services of the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda County. 


Science Booxs ror ELEMENTARY ScHOOL CHILDREN: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Many interesting and authoritative science books for children are 
available for enrichment and expansion of the science program in the 
elementary school. To assist in the selection and purchase of books by 
administrators, librarians, curriculum workers, and teachers, a bulletin, 
Science Books for Elementary School Children: A Bibliography, has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education. 

Titles were selected that would seem best to serve as supplementary 
reference reading material for science instruction and learning, kinder- 
garten through grade eight. Texts and science fiction books are not 
included nor any books published prior to 1945. Annotations give clues 
to the content of the books, and to grade level classifications—primary, 
intermediate, upper grades—to assist in making appropriate selections 
for the various grade levels. The bibliography is divided into the fol- 
lowing major sections: 

I. Living Things IV. Physical and Chemical Phenomena 
II. The Earth V. People and Events of Science 

III. The Universe VI. Multiple Topics 

Titles were placed in sections according to the major emphasis of the 
content. To assist in locating books on specific subjects the bibliography 
was analyzed for topics frequently developed in elementary school sci- 
ence, and lists were made of these topics for each major section. 

Books on all areas of science and on many topics of varying interest 
and reading level suitable for children in elementary grades should be 
made available to teachers and pupils in central libraries and in schools 
and classrooms. The bulletin will be distributed early in the school 
year by the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Recent PuBLicATION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EpuCATION 


Home and Hospital Instruction in California. Compiled by Jane 
Stoddard, Consultant in the Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children, and Mrs. Beatrice E. Gore, Consultant in the Education 
of Physically Handicapped Children, Bureau of Special Education, 
California State Department of Education. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, May, 1959. 
Pp. x + 78. 


This illustrated bulletin, compiled by two members of the staff of the Bureau 
of Special Education, is designed to aid home and hospital teachers of those 
children who because of illnesses or handicaps are unable to attend the regular 
school sessions. 

An introductory chapter tells of the program as viewed by a physician. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the administration of the program, the role of 
the teacher in the home and hospital, and the instructional program. Other 
chapters deal with guidance services in the home and hospital educational 
program and organizations that can assist the program. An Appendix contains 
California Education Code provisions relating to instruction of homebound and 
hospitalized minors and suggested forms for use in home and hospital instruction. 
Selected references are also included. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, and to principals in districts not employing superintendents. Copies have 


also gone to the state schools for the cerebral palsied, to health officers, to a 
selected list of physicians and nurses who deal with cerebral palsied children, 
hospitals and sanitariums, and to home and hospital teachers. 








A PROGRESS REPORT ON TYPICAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROJECTS IN SCIENCE, MATHE- 
MATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
APPROVED UNDER TITLE III OF 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Joun Byron Burcess, Assistant Superintendent, 
Manhattan Beach City Elementary School District 


A new era in education began on September 2, 1958, when President 
Eisenhower signed into law the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, popularly known as Public Law 864. This Act authorized over 
one billion dollars in Federal aid to public and nonprofit private edu- 
cation at all levels, from the elementary school through the graduate 
school. The Act provides a partnership in which the Federal Govern- 
ment offers financial assistance to states and private institutions in pio- 
neering new educational programs and in strengthening the existing 
programs that have proved valuable. It is designed to provide oppor- 
tunity for every student to develop his capacities to the fullest extent. 


Title III of the Act, with which this report is concerned, provides 
financial assistance for strengthening science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction. The California elementary school districts 
have looked favorably upon Title III as a means of securing the in- 
structional facilities needed to provide enriched programs in these sub- 
ject areas. 

The funds available under Title III provide California with approxi- 
mately $2.5 million per year for four years for the acquisition of equip- 
ment suitable for education in science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
languages in the elementary and secondary schools, and for minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space suitable for such equipment. Title 
III also makes available approximately $300,000 per year for four years 
to the State Department of Education for expanding or improving the 
“supervisory or related services provided to the public elementary and 
secondary schools.” 


[5] 
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The State Department of Education and the public schools became 
eligible for funds made available under Title II] when the Department's 
plan for administering the California program was accepted by the 
U.S. Office of Education. This plan permits the various school districts 
to improve and extend their programs of instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign language. 

The use of funds provided through Public Law 864 calls for imag- 
ination and creativity and requires local school officials to go above and 
beyond what is considered as normal effort. Educators are challenged 
to break with tradition and to permit themselves to explore new fron- 
tiers for educational action. 

From the elementary schools in California, 404 applications for Fed- 
eral assistance were received for the application period ending March 
16, 1959. Of these, 235 were for science, 92 for foreign language, and 
77 for mathematics projects. 

Many of these projects involve proposed programs that will be of 
interest to elementary school educators. A brief review of a few of these . 
projects may be of value to school administrators and supervisors who 
are examining their educational programs and making plans for the 
future. 

ScrencE Projects 


The following descriptions of representative projects to use educa- 
tional television and radio as a means of improving and expanding 
science programs have been submitted by California school districts. 

Anaheim Elementary School District. Provide instruction in science, 
arithmetic, and conversational Spanish by means of closed circuit tele- 
vision. A team approach utilizing regular classroom teachers, audio- 


visual resource teachers, and television teachers is planned as an integral 
part of the total instructional pattern. 


San Mateo City Elementary School District. Extend classroom op- 
portunities to utilize both educational television and radio in science, 
arithmetic, and foreign language. Supplementary instruction in science 
has been provided for a number of years through the radio program, 
“Science of Our World.” The educational broadcasts on both television 
and radio are designed to provide (1) greater depth in science instruc- 
tion; (2) motivation, points of departure for further study, and sugges 
tions for related activities; and (3) in-service training for the teachers of 
the district. 
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Several districts submitted projects to develop or expand science re- 
source or museum facilities that are designed to serve both school and 
community needs. 


Bloomington Elementary School District. Expand museum facilities 
with special emphasis upon the natural and physical science of San 
Bernardino County. The museum provides a rich source of science and 
related information for the school children and adults of this and neigh- 
boring communities. This facility is also used for teachers receiving in- 
struction in the use of community resources and audio-visual materials. 
The museum provides audio-visual materials and realia for use in the 
classrooms of the district. A museum quarterly is also available for class- 
room use. 


China Lake Joint Elementary School District. Expand a junior mu- 
seum, and develop an elementary science curriculum loan laboratory 
which will emphasize the physical and natural science of the desert. 
Facilities will be expanded to provide science laboratory facilities for 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils of the district. Displays and facili- 
ties are available for community use. 


San Lorenzo Elementary School District. Develop a science equip- 


ment, materials, and activity center to be used for the following: Lab- 
oratory demonstrations; in-service education of teachers; facility for 
student science clubs and adult community groups; science curriculum 
center for teachers and pupils; and enriched laboratory experiences. 
Materials are available for use in individual classrooms as well as 
in the center. 


Mt. Diablo Unified School District. Develop a botanical and zoo- 
logical garden for the study of native California plants and animals in 
a controlled environment. The garden will be developed on a high 
school site, will provide a fairly extensive collection of native plants and 
animals of California arranged to reproduce natural ecological group- 
ings, and will serve students from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. 

Plans for providing a resource center or workshop for school use 
were included in projects such as those submitted by the following 
districts: 

Arden-Carmichael Union Elementary School District. Establish a 
demonstration laboratory for teachers to provide demonstration proj- 
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ects in science that will enable teachers to upgrade classroom teaching. 
Materials are to be available for classroom use. 


Oceanside-Libby Union Elementary School District. Develop a 
science workroom for teachers, to be used for storage, workshops, dem 
onstrations, and construction of simplified science equipment. Provide 
additional science equipment and materials related to the California 
State Series textbooks in science for classroom use. 


Office of Stanislaus County Superintendent of Schools. Improve 
science instruction in the schools of Stanislaus County, kindergarten 
through grade eight, by expanding the services of a school science cen- 
ter. Handbooks of specific science experiences will be gradually devel- 
oped within the framework of the existing guide of science principles. 
Equipment and materials necessary to implement the guide and the 
handbooks will be distributed from a county science center. A council 
composed of lay and industrial resource personnel will advise the-science 
steering committee on pertinent science problems and will help pro- 
mote community support and interest in the science center. 


Many schools have well defined science projects which are related 
to other areas of the curriculum and which involve development of 
teaching guides or resource units. The following descriptions are of 
representative school projects. 


Los Nietos Elementary School District. Develop science teaching 
units which are related to units of work in social studies. Major science 
units which are of interest to a certain age group and which are related 
to the social study activity for that age group have been defined and 
will determine the selection of science equipment and materials. 


Manhattan Beach City Elementary School District. ' Develop teach- 
ing guides which correlate mathematics and science content in specific 
areas, such as “machines,” or “matter and energy.” Equipment and mate- 
rials which will implement these units are provided for classroom use. 


Norwalk-La Mirada City Elementary School District. Construct 
science kits which will permit pupils to explore and conduct experi- 
ments with electricity, magnetism, machines, light, plants, soil, sound, 
and weather. Supplementary reference and audio-visual materials will 
be available for use with each kit. Guides will also be available to assist 
pupils and teachers in utilizing each kit. 
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Richmond City Elementary School District. Develop teaching 
guides for specific science units and provide equipment and materials 
to implement these guides at the various grade levels. 

Certain districts and counties submitted projects primarily designed 
to upgrade teacher’s qualifications in the field of science. 


Calaveras County. Provide consultant in science to work with 
teachers throughout the year in helping them develop a better under- 
standing of science, construct simple science equipment, and learn to 
use the equipment in an experimental program. Evaluate the present 
program and plan a continuing program based on a science guide to 
be developed by the participating members. 

Office of Orange County Superintendent of Schools. Sponsor a se- 


ries of workshops in which teachers will have opportunities to develop 
simplified science kits and learn basic experimental procedures. 


Little Lake Elementary School District. Organize a committee of 
teachers interested in science who will plan a science program, select 


materials and equipment, develop techniques for their use, and develop 
evaluative criteria. This program will be expanded to include all 
teachers through the use of workshops and in-service education pro- 


grams. 


Office of Sacramento County Superintendent of Schools. Sponsor a 
summer demonstration school in co-operation with a state college, em- 
phasizing an integrated program in science and mathematics. Organize 
and conduct a series of workships throughout the year as a follow-up 
activity to the summer demonstration program. Provide equipment and 
material for demonstration school use and for distribution to school 
districts throughout the year. 


Matuematics Projects 


A total of 77 school districts and offices of county superintendents of 
schools made applications for projects planned to improve instruction in 
mathematics at the elementary school level. The following descriptions 
of certain of these projects make apparent the steps that are being taken 
for this purpose. 

Office of Amador County Superintendent of Schools. Conduct an 
action-research project in arithmetic instruction in the elementary schools 
of Amador County. The project will consist of regular classroom super- 
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vision and monthly in-service meetings to improve and evaluate instruc- 
tion. Teachers will construct manipulative and visual aids designed to 
help pupils gain greater understanding of arithmetic concepts and 
processes. 


Glendora Elementary School District. Reinforce the teaching of 
arithmetic by implementing the California State Series textbooks in 
arithmetic and the arithmetic guide for the district with concrete and 
manipulative devices and filmstrips. This material will be checked out 
to teachers from the curriculum library and will be used to give pupils 
opportunities to practice fundamental operations in meaningful ways 
with a higher degree of interest. 


Hayward Elementary School District. Enrich and strengthen the 
arithmetic program by supplying classrooms with the manipulative 
devices and charts suggested in the California State Series textbooks in 
arithmetic. 


Riverside City Elementary School District. Explore ways of broad- 
ening and deepening mathematics opportunities for the more capable 
students by training a select group of teachers in the use of instructional 
materials and equipment. This specifically trained group of teachers 
will help all teachers to improve their mathematics teaching through 
in-service meetings. 

Office of San Diego County Superintendent of Schools. Conduct an 
experimental project in co-operation with the local school districts to 
provide enriched materials in mathematics for the very able pupil, and 
to develop a program adjusted to individual differences. The project 


will seek to identify reference and supplementary materials suited for 


this purpose and will develop teaching resource units in some of the 
following areas: number systems, foreign money, machine calculations, 
unusual measures, mental arithmetic and estimation. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE PROJECTS 
‘ Interest in providing instruction in foreign language has increased 
greatly in the last few years. Certain school districts have programs in 
foreign language which are well-established; others wish to include 
foreign language in their instructional program. The Bureau of Ele 
mentary Education of the California State Department of Education has 
prepared a publication,! “Foreign Language in the Elementary School 
~ 2 “Foreign Language in the Elementary School Curriculum.” Sacramento: Bureau of 


Elementary Education, California State Department of Education, May, 1959 (mimeo 
graphed). 
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Curriculum,” which is available to any district contemplating such a 
program. 

The description of foreign language projects included in this report 
make apparent the different approaches that are being utilized in ex- 
perimenting with foreign language instruction. 


Burlingame Elementary School District. Provide Spanish instruction 
for the pupils in grades one to three with emphasis on oral training. 
Homeroom teachers who have received language training under the 
Berlitz system will provide the instruction. A neighboring college will 
provide an adult education class for parents and other interested adults 
in which the elementary school lesson outline will be followed. Tape 
recorders will be used to record the voices of the teacher and pupils. 
Tape recordings of native speakers will facilitate aural training. 


Castro Valley Elementary School District. Develop a sequential pro- 
gram which will provide conversational Spanish for every pupil in 
grades four to six, and for selected pupils in grades seven and eight. 
The program outlined includes the following: 


Fourth Grade. Simple greetings, numbers, and limited vocabulary 


will be developed during two half-hour periods weekly. 


Fifth Grade. Utilize the educational television program in conversa- 
tional Spanish available locally with follow-up activities provided by the 
classroom teacher. 


Sixth Grade. Utilize the second-year program in conversational 
Spanish offered by the local educational television facilities. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades. One hour of instruction will be given 
daily to those pupils capable of benefiting. In the seventh grade the 
conversational approach will be emphasized, and in the eighth grade, 
formal instruction in reading and writing will be given. 


Fontana Unified School District. Expand and enrich conversational 
Spanish in the elementary grades by providing instructional and self- 
evaluation aid for oral-aural education, and by providing adequate sup- 
plementary reference and audio-visual materials. Teacher guides which 
integrate Spanish with other parts of the curriculum will be developed. 
The district will provide in each school a language laboratory which 
will permit pupils to hear, repeat, and make comparisons as they acquire 
knowledge and skill in conversational Spanish. 
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Menlo Park City Elementary School District. Develop methods and 
materials whereby pupils of superior ability in grades five through eight 
can learn a second language in self-managing study groups with little 
help from the teacher. Phonographs and earphones will enable pupils 
in the self-managing group to study in one corner of the classroom 
without disturbing other activities in the class. This project will be 
based on experimental programs conducted by this district in other 
areas of the curriculum. 


Palo Alto City Unified School District. Develop a pilot program in 
one school to serve as a model for extending the foreign language ele- 
mentary school program to other schools in succeeding years. The pilot 
program will help develop in-service training techniques, a kindergarten 
through grade six course of study in conversational Spanish, and appro- 
priate audio-visual materials. A summer school program planned in con- 
junction with this project will (1) experiment with different methods 
and techniques of teaching conversational Spanish; (2) develop new 
audio-visual materials; (3) provide demonstration lessons in conjunc- 
tion with in-service training of teachers; (4) co-operate with Stanford 
University’s foreign language elementary school program in student 
teaching; and (5) provide a laboratory situation for teachers working as 
a committee to develop a course of study. 


Rialto Elementary School District. Expand the present program of 
Spanish instruction by providing a mobile language unit for each 
school. Each unit will contain a tape recorder, sets of earphones, and 
recorded tapes, which will permit a greater degree of oral-aural prac- 
tice in each classroom. A special language teacher will present each 
new lesson in the classroom, and the regular classroom teacher will sup- 
plement this lesson with the help of the mobile language unit. 


Torrance Unified School District. Conduct an action-research pro- 
gram in oral-aural instruction in Spanish to determine whether devot- 
ing 20 minutes of the school day to foreign language instruction will 
have a significant effect upon academic achievement in other instruc- 
tional areas. Audio-visual equipment and recordings will be used to 
promote individualization of instruction, and to provide individual 
practice whereby students will be led to recognize their errors in pro- 
nunciation and expression, and to establish standards of correct pro- 
nunciation and inflection. The use of portable equipment will permit 
flexibility in classroom grouping. Sets of tapes and records of varying 
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vocabulary scope and levels of interest will be distributed from a central 
library for use in individual classrooms. 

The purpose of this report has been to provide a brief description 
of a selected group of projects designed to improve instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign language at the elementary school level. 
Progress reports regarding these projects and other projects will be pub- 
lished from time to time to provide information and to encourage con- 
tinuing creative efforts on the part of elementary school educators as 
they seek ways of improving instructional programs. 





ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM IN SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES OF CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Heven HEFFernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 


In 1958, a communication was addressed to the administrative head 
of each elementary school district in which seventh and eighth grade 
pupils were enrolled. The districts were classified according to average 
daily attendance during 1956-57, in the following five groups: Group 
I, from 500 to 1,000; Group II, from 1,001 to 2,000; Group III, from 
2,001 to 3,000; Group IV, from 3,001 to 4,000; and Group V, above 
4,000. Information was requested concerning the number of seventh 
and eighth grade classes maintained by each district. The information 
secured is reported in Table 1. Elementary school districts enrolling 


Table 1 


Number of Elementary School Districts Enrolling Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Pupils and Number of Seventh and Eighth Grade Classes Maintained, 
According to Size of District 


Number of classes 


’ 3 i asicteesttnliacictcalp —a aoe Total 
Size of Number of number of 


school district districts Seventh grade Eighth grade classes 


Group I 


500-1,000 a.d.a.__- 3 327 297 


Group II 
1,001-2,000 a.d.a._- 


Group III 


2,001-3,000 a.d.a._- 


Group IV 
3,001-4,000 a.d.a.__ 


Group V 
Over 4,000 a.d.a. _- 





i . 4,599 
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fewer than 500 pupils were not included because it was assumed that 
in the small school districts there would be only one or two classes in 
each grade, and in most cases the pupils would be organized in self- 
contained classroom groups. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Many different plans for the organization of instruction are followed 
in the seventh and eighth grades. In an effort to determine the extent 
to which various plans were followed, school administrators were re- 
quested to designate the organization which represented the type fol- 
lowed in the seventh and eighth grades in their district, as follows: 

1. Pupils spend entire time with one teacher 

. Pupils spend all except one period daily with one teacher 
. Pupils spend approximately half time with one teacher 


. Pupils spend two periods daily with one teacher 
5. Pupils spend each period with a different teacher 
». Other organization 


Data obtained are shown in Table 2. 

Of a total of 4,599 classes, 2,346, or 51 per cent spent half or more 
time with one teacher; 1,467 classes, or 31.9 per cent spent half of the 
time with one teacher. The largest number of classes in which the en- 
tire time was spent with one teacher was 83 classes, in Group I. The 
largest number of classes in which all except one period was spent with 
one teacher was 176 classes, also in Group I. In all groups except Group 
I, the greatest number of classes spent approximately half time with 
one teacher. 

Although districts reporting “other organization” were unable to 
classify their type of organization under the five items specified, an 
examination of practice reported in each school district revealed that 
in 770, or 82.7 per cent of the 931 seventh and eighth grade classes, 
pupils spent half or more of their time with one teacher. 

Because organization of seventh and eighth grades for effective in- 
struction constitutes a serious problem to school districts, the practices 
described by each of the districts reporting “other organization” are de- 
tailed in the subsequent pages. 

In Group I (500-1,000 a.d.a.), 15 school districts, representing 77 
(12.3 per cent) of the seventh and eighth grades in this classification, 
reported variations from the plans for the organization of instruction 
listed in the inquiry. The following variations were noted: 
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Niles Elementary School District, Alameda County: We use the 
core curriculum. Pupils spend two and one-half hours with a core 
teacher and one period each with special area teachers in physical 
education, science, mathematics and electives. Pupils are maintained 
in classroom units. Music and art are special areas which are not 
required of all pupils. 


Riverdale Joint Union Elementary School District, Fresno County; 
Enterprise Elementary School District, Shasta County; Newman 
Elementary School District, Stanislaus County: Pupils spend all ex- 
cept two periods daily with one teacher. 


Edison Elementary School District, Kern County: Eighth grade 
time is divided between two teachers, with different teachers for 
homemaking, shop, physical education, and music. Seventh grade 
classes have one teacher, and different teachers for homemaking, 
shop, physical education, and music. 


Lakeport Union Elementary School District, Lake County: Teach- 
ers specialize in social studies, language arts, arithmetic, science, 
music, crafts, and physical education. Homeroom teachers teach 
other subjects. 


Herlong Elementary School District, Lassen County: Three teach- 
ers teach seventh and eighth grades. In the morning, pupils have 
three periods with three different teachers; in the afternoon, pupils 
have various courses with the same three teachers. 


Dixie Elementary School District, Marin County: Pupils spend 
three-fourths of their time with one teacher. Physical education, art, 
arts and crafts, and music are taught by subject matter specialists. 


Livingston Union Elementary School District, Merced County: 
Three periods are departmentalized—reading and language arts, 
science, and mathematics. 


Pajaro Union Elementary School District, Monterey County: De- 
partmentalized from 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 


Perris Elementary School District, Riverside County: Pupils are 
with one teacher from 9:00 a.m. to 1:50 p.m. Physical education 
classes are from 1:50 to 2:20 p.m. Classes are departmentalized from 
2:20 to 3:30 p.m. 
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Pismo Elementary School District, San Luis Obispo County: Pupils 


spend all their time with one teacher except for music, physical edu- 
cation, shop or homemaking. 


Hillsborough Elementary School District, San Mateo County: Pu- 
pils spend the major portion of the day with one teacher except for 
music and physical education. Some interchange takes place depend- 
ing upon the competence of the teachers. 


Live Oak Elementary School District, Santa Cruz County: Pupils 
spend the entire day with one teacher except for music which is 
handled by a special music teacher, and the physical education period 
for which the pupils are divided among the three classroom teachers 
for the seventh and eighth grades. 


Hughson Union Elementary School District, Stanislaus County: 
Seventh grades spend all their time except one period with the same 
teacher. In physical education, girls and boys are separated, and have 
different teachers for games and skills. Eighth grade pupils spend 
approximately half their time with one teacher. 


The problems of organization confronting school administrators, and 
their plans to solve these problems were succinctly outlined in a letter 
accompanying the report from one of the districts classified in Group I. 
The superintendent wrote as follows: 


I should explain that what we are doing and what we would like to do are 
not exactly the same. Our district is expanding rapidly and our building program 
has tended to affect the curriculum offerings in our seventh and eighth grades. 
This is particularly true in the area of shop and homemaking training. We will 
be operating three schools during 1958-59, all on a kindergarten through eighth 
grade basis. However, two of these plants were designed as kindergarten through 
sixth grade schools and the third is a partially built kindergarten through 
eighth grade. Our master planning calls for approximately 5 of our 12 sites 
to be used as kindergarten through eighth grade schools. The remainder will 
be kindergarten through sixth grade facilities. 


In terms of future planning our district is working toward a partially depart- 
mentalized program for seventh and eighth grade students. In this we envision 
the pupil with one teacher at least half of the school day. Departmentalization 
would occur in such areas as band, chorus, shop, and homemaking. We do 
not plan departmentalization for skill subjects. Our principal reason for this 
organization is the need of the seventh and eighth grade age child for the 
security and interest obtainable only through one teacher.’ 


1 Letter dated July 9, 1958, from Frank W. Kittinger, District Superintendent, Charter 
Oak Elementary School District, Covina, California. 
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In Group II (1,001-2,000 a.d.a.), 15 school districts representing 149 
(19.4 per cent) of the seventh and eighth grades in this classification, 
reported variations from the plans for the organization of instruction 
listed in the inquiry form. The following variations were noted: 


Centerville Elementary School District, Alameda County: Pupils 
spend entire time with one teacher except for homemaking, shop, 
music, and the enrichment program. 


Firebaugh Joint Elementary School District, Fresno County: Sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade children in the Riverview Elementary 
School are taught all the basic subjects except reading by their home- 
room teacher. Each class has a special shop, homemaking, physical 
education, and music teacher. 


Scandinavian Elementary School District, Fresno County: Three 
periods are spent with one teacher. 


Mountain View Elementary School District, Kern County: Pupils 
spend their entire time with one teacher except for one period weekly 
in shop and homemaking. 


Richland Elementary School District, Kern County: Pupils spend 
one and one-half hours weekly in shop and homemaking. Those elect- 
ing chorus and instrumental music leave their regular classrooms for 
this instruction. 


Wasco Union Elementary School District, Kern County: Pupils 
spend the morning with homeroom teacher. The afternoon is divided 
into four periods for special subjects. The homeroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for basic subjects—social studies, mathematics, reading, and 
language arts. 


Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School District, Kings County: 
Pupils are with one teacher except for vocal and instrumental music. 
One period a week is for sewing or industrial arts; and special reading 
groups are dismissed to another teacher. 


Bonita City Unified School District, Los Angeles County: Pupils 


spend all their time in self-contained classrooms except for shop and 


homemaking classes which meet once weekly for the seventh grade, 
twice weekly for the eighth grade. Glee clubs meet twice weekly for 
a selected group. 
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Buena Park Elementary School District, Orange County: Pupils 
spend their entire time with one teacher except for one period weekly 
for industrial arts and homemaking. 


Huntington Beach City Elementary School District, Orange County; 
Freedom Union Elementary School District, Santa Cruz County; 
Crystal Union Elementary School District, Solano County; Yuba 
Elementary School District, Sutter County: Pupils spend all except 
two periods with one teacher. 


Carlsbad Union Elementary School District, San Diego County: 
All the pupil’s time is spent with the homeroom teacher except for 
special subjects and library period. 


Atascadero Elementary School District, San Luis Obispo County: 
Pupils spend all their time with one teacher except those who take 
instrumental music. 


In Group III (2,001-3,000 a.d.a.), nine school districts representing 
139 (19 per cent) of the seventh and eighth grades in this classification 
reported variations from the plans for the organization of instruction 
listed in the inquiry form. The following variations were noted: 


Orinda Union Elementary School District, Contra Costa County: 
Pupils spend their entire time with one teacher for all academic sub 
jects as well as music and art. In addition, an art specialist and music 
specialist visit each classroom once a week. There are two, nine-week 
sessions during which coeducational classes are given three times a 
week in home arts and home mechanics for eighth grade classes, and 
two times a week for seventh grade classes. One period of physical 


education is offered each day under the guidance of a physical ed- 
ucation teacher for both grade levels; and a special activity period is 
given three times a week for both grade levels. 


China Lake Joint Elementary School District, Kern County: Pu- 
pils have three periods daily with one teacher, and four periods daily 
with four different teachers. 


Hanford Elementary School District, Kings County: Seventh and 
eighth grades have a seven-period day. The seventh grade has three 
periods with one teacher; the eighth grade has two periods with one 
teacher. Pupils in both grades have one elective subject. 
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Palmdale Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Pupils 


spend al their time in self-contained classrooms except for an elec- 


tive period in homemaking, shop, or physical education. 


Palos Verdes Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: 
Under the present plan of limited departmentalization, seventh and 
eighth grade teachers are assigned no more than four main subject 
areas. Half of the upper grade teachers are assigned to teach a com- 
bination of subjects such as English, social studies, reading, and 
music, while the rest of the seventh and eighth grade teachers teach 
arithmetic, science, physical education, and art. Children are re- 
quired, therefore, to adjust to only two teachers throughout the day; 
and each teacher has only two classes of children each day, with 
daily pupil contacts limited to 60 or 70. 


Wiseburn Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Pupils 
spend all day with the same teacher except for physical education 
and one elective period. Eighth grade girls have one period of home- 
making; eighth grade boys have one period of general shop. 


Upland Elementary School District, San Bernardino County: The 
seventh grade spends half of its time with one teacher; the eighth 
grade spends one-third of its time with one teacher. 


Menlo Park City Elementary School District, San Mateo County: 
Pupils spend all except two periods with one teacher. 


Turlock Elementary School District, Stanislaus County: Seventh 
grades spend all except two periods with one teacher; eighth grades 
spend approximately half of their time with one teacher. 


In Group IV (3,001-4,000 a.d.a.), three districts representing 57 (9.7 
per cent) of the seventh and eighth grades in this classification, reported 
variations from the plans for the organization of instruction listed in 
the inquiry form. The following variations were noted: 


Azusa Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Seventh 
grade children have one teacher for all areas of the curriculum ex- 
cept art, crafts, general shop, homemaking, vocal and instrumental 
music, and physical education. Eighth grade children have all of the 
areas of the curriculum with two teachers who work co-operatively 
with two classes in covering all but the special subject areas listed 
for the seventh grade. 
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Gladstone Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Pupils 
spend their entire time with one teacher except for two periods 
weekly for electives. 


Porterville City Elementary School District, Tulare County: 
Seventh grade pupils spend the entire day with one teacher except 
for one 25-minute period daily for physical education, and three pe- 
riods weekly for homemaking and shop. Eighth grade pupils spend 
approximately half of their time with one teacher. 


In Group V Cover 4,001 a.d.a.), 11 districts representing 514 (26.3 
per cent) of the seventh and eighth grades in this classification, re- 
ported variations from the plans of organization listed in the inquiry 
form. The following variations were noted: 


San Lorenzo Elementary School District, Alameda County; Re- 
dondo Beach City Elementary School District, Los Angeles County; 
Ravenswood City Elementary School District, San Mateo County: 
Pupils spend all except two periods a day with one teacher. 


Covina Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Pupils 
spend approximately two-thirds of their time with one teacher. 


East Whittier City Elementary School District, Los Angeles 
County: Children have four periods with one teacher for language 
arts, arithmetic, and social studies; one period of physical education 
with a special physical education teacher assisted by the classroom 
teacher; a special period for sicence, shop, homemaking and art; and 


an activity period for band, orchestra, glee clubs, chorus clubs, stu- 


dent council, assembly. 


Hawthorne Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: The 
seventh grade has physical education with a special teacher, 30 min- 
utes daily; an elective period, 50 minutes daily, four days weekly; and 
a music period with a special teacher, 60 minutes weekly. The regular 
classroom teacher assists. The eighth grade has physical education 
with a special teacher, 30 minutes daily; an elective period with an- 
other teacher, 50 minutes daily, four days weekly; and homemaking 
and shop with a special teacher, 50 minutes daily for a period of 12 
weeks. 

Little Lake Elementary School District, Los Angeles County; Red- 
wood City Elementary School District, San Mateo County; Sunnyvale 
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Elementary School District, Santa Clara County: Pupils receive all 
instruction from one teacher except for physical education, shop, art, 
homemaking and music. 


Cajon Valley Union Elementary School District, San Diego County: 
Seventh grade pupils spend three periods with one teacher; eighth 
grade pupils spend two periods with one teacher. 


Jefferson Union Elementary School District, Santa Clara County: 
Seventh and eighth grades are in a double core program. One teacher 
teaches the “Language Arts Core” which consists of a 40-minute 
period of reading, a 40-minute period of language (including spelling 
and penmanship), and a 40-minute period of social studies. The 
second core, “Mathematics and Science,” includes a 40-minute period 
of arithmetic and a 40-minute period of science. Music, art, sewing, 
shop, and physical education are taught by special teachers. 


CurricuLuM ORGANIZATION 
Administrators were requested to check the classification which most 
nearly described the basis on which curriculum was organized for 
seventh and eighth grades in their districts. Table 3 shows the number 
and per cent enrolled, by groups, in the following classifications: 


. Broad areas of experience (units of work) 
. Separate subject matter fields exclusively 


l 
2 
3. Broad areas of experience plus separate subject matter fields 
4. Other organization of curriculum 


Many schools are seeking means to provide an integrated curriculum 
offering. This is shown by the fact that 3,097 (67.3 per cent) of the 
seventh and eighth grades offer a curriculum which combines broad 
areas of experience plus separate subject fields. When these figures are 
combined with the 142 (3.2 per cent) of the seventh and eighth grade 
classes in which the program is organized around broad areas of ex- 
perience, the total is 3,239 (70.5 per cent). The extent to which an 
effort is being made to help pupils understand relationships is truly 
impressive. 

Although the school districts serving 282 seventh and eighth grade 
classes (6.1 per cent of the total 4,599 classes included in the study) 
were unable to fit their curriculum into the categories listed, each de- 
scription was carefully analyzed for constructive possibilities. 
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An examination of the 14 districts involved, revealed that the pre- 
dominant organizational difference consisted in core programs in social 
studies-language arts. Several districts reported two core programs, social 
studies-language arts, and mathematics-science. They did not indicate 
the degree of integration achieved in the core programs or whether this 
was merely a convenient way to designate two separate subjects taught 
by the same teacher. 

The efforts of school districts to study their curriculum organization 
and to move toward more effective instructional programs were reflected 
in many of the reports. The following example is typical of the dynamic 
nature of curriculum development going forward in certain districts: 


Hawthorne Elementary School District, Los Angeles County: Our aim 
is toward an organization in terms of broad areas of experience; how- 
ever, in surveying and evaluating our program, we know that there is 
a great deal of work yet to be done. Some of our teachers are leaning 
toward separate subject fields, but more have made some real progress 
toward a modern type of curriculum and are combining subject matter 
fields more effectively into more broadly related units of work. 


SpeciaL SUBJECTS AND ELECTIVES 


The districts reported a wide variety of special subjects and electives 
offered on an exploratory basis for periods of nine to twelve weeks. The 
following list has combined titles when the subject matter was the same: 


List oF SpEcIAL SuBjEcTs OR ELECTIVES PROVIDED FOR 
E1cHTH Grape Pupits 


ARTs AND CRAFTS Weaving 

Art Sewing 
- oo ATHLETICS 
a and cra ts -_ Archery 
a enameling Athletics 
Flow ats ki Baseball 

— a Basketball 
Handicraft shop Boxi 

-welry and lapidary “i 
Jewelry an P ? Gymnastics 
Leathercraft jee 
Model building iat , 
N ‘lecraf Sports leadership 
Neediecrart Swimming 
Oil painting Track 
Practical arts oie 

— ' Tumbling 
Puppetry 
Special art Aupto-VISUAL 


Stage crew 
Stagecraft 


Audio-visual operation repair 
Projection 
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CurreENT AFFAIRS 
Current affairs 
World events 


DANCING 
Folk dancing 
Social dancing 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE 
French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


GARDENING 
Agriculture 
Gardening 
Horticulture 


GEOGRAPHY AND History OF 
CALIFORNIA 
California history 
Geography of California 
County history 


GulDANCE 
Service clubs 
Student government 
Teen-age problems 


Hossies AND GAMES 
Chess 
Hobbies 
Pompoms and majorettes 
Science hobbies 


HoMEMAKING 
Baby sitting 
Clothing 
Foods 
Homemaking 
Boys’ cooking 
Homemaking for boys 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Auto mechanics 
Electric shop 
Home mechanics 
Industrial arts 
Metal shop 
Wood shop 
Girls’ shop 


Home mechanics for girls 


LancuaGE ARTS 
Debating 
Literature club 
Public speaking 
Reading 
Research reading 
Speech 
World fun 
Dramatics 
Drama and speech 
Remedial reading 


LipRARY 
Book club 
Library science 


Library skills 


MANNERS 
Courtesy patrol 
Muscles and manners 
Poise and personality 
Social living 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 
Business arithmetic 
Mathematics 
Remedial arithmetic 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Arts and lettering 
Drafting 
Graphic arts 
Mechanical drawing 


Music 
A cappella 
Choir 
Chorus 
Glee club 
Mixed chorus 
Verse choir 
Vocal music 
Band 
Dance orchestra 
Instrumental music 
Orchestra 
Music appreciation 


NuRSING AND First Arp 
First aid 
Health 


Home nursing 
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PHOTOGRAPHY Cub reporting 
Camera club 


Journalism 
Photography 


Newspaper club 
ParvocaTional School paper 
California cadets Yearbook 
Driver education 
Exploring vocations pos eae 
Future teachers — on 
Junior business Anatomy 
Navigation Botany 
Office practice Electronics 
Typing Life science 
Vocational guidance Radio and electricity 


Geology 


SCIENCE 


ScHoot Paper, YEARBOOK, op 
JouRNALISM Science club 


Creative writing Conservation and outdoor education 
StupENT GOVERNMENT 

All school districts reported some form of student council in the sev- 

enth and eighth grades with the exception of 16 in Group I, and 7 in 

Group II. Although a number of districts expressed satisfaction with 

the operation of student body organizations, a far greater number ex- 

pressed doubt concerning the degree to which the student council was 


fulfilling its potential as an instrumentality for building school spirit, 
providing for effective communication among classes, conducting school- 
wide activities, and raising standards of behavior. Many administrators 
indicated that the improvement of student body organization and opera- 
tion constituted a problem to which faculty members, parent teacher 


associations, and students would be directing increased attention. 


OuTSTANDING PRACTICES 


Many administrators made no response to the final question: “What 
aspects of your program do you consider outstanding?” Whether this 
was due to the unusually high standards of administrators who believed 
that excellent accomplishment was normal expectancy or to lack of 
opportunity to compare and evaluate achievement with other schools 
serving young adolescents, it is impossible to say. Certain practices were 
mentioned as receiving a high degree of approval by pupils and parents. 

Invariably, great satisfaction was expressed with the special interest 
or broad electives program because of the opportunity provided to ex- 
plore many different areas of interest. Unexpected talents emerged in 
children in the special interest groups. Children discovered that there 
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were many areas such as shop, homemaking, weaving, and other types 
of handwork in which they could excel. The emergence of unusual 
ability in any one field seems to have had a carry-over value for other 
phases of school work, for participation in sports and student council 
activities, and for improved acceptance of school rules. 

One district expressed satisfaction with the extent to which regimen- 
tation and organization had been eliminated by avoiding the term, 
“periods.” Bells are used as seldom as possible, and pupils refer to 
classes as “Mr. Smith’s class” and “Mrs. Jones’ Class.” The flexibility of 
the organization and the fact that each teacher knows one group of 
children well make it possible to have an excellent system of reporting 
to parents. 

In describing this program of reporting to parents the administrator 
says: 

Our plan involves group conferences in October, individual sched- 
uled conferences in November, and an individual conference with 
the report card in February. Our young people are brought into the 
reporting as much as possible, participating in the group conference, 
checking report cards, and then going over checks with the teacher 
before having the card go to the parent. Sometimes they are present 
at the individual conference. Part of our parent education program is 
concerned with assisting parents to realize that the manner in which 
the report card is received at home is very important to the child. 


Many administrators commented on the fine spirit of team work 
involving pupils, teachers and parents. Some believed that flexibility 
in organization was important in meeting the needs of young ado- 
lescents. Others commented on how important it was for at least one 
teacher in the school to know a child well enough to provide that 
child with individual counseling, and to make possible effective indi- 
vidual parent conferences. 


No one could explore the responses representing aspects of the edu- 
cation of young adolescents included in this study without being con- 
vinced that this area of educational planning presents many difficulties. 
One is equally convinced of the earnestness of the professional people 
endeavoring to solve these problems. Here is a fertile field for educa- 
tional research of the greatest significance. 





THE TEACHERS IN GRADES SEVEN 
AND EIGHT 


Bernarp J. Lonspace, Consultant in Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education 


A questionnaire was used to secure information regarding the ed- 
ucational backgrounds and experience of seventh and eighth grade 
teachers involved in the study of education of seventh and eighth grade 
pupils in California elementary school districts. Approximately 90 per 
cent (1,172), of the seventh and eighth grade teachers in the 55 dis- 
tricts involved in the study completed the questionnaire. Their 
responses provided information regarding teaching responsibilities, cre- 
dentials held, length of time in present positions, other teaching expe- 
rience, work experience in addition to teaching, and teacher education 
institutions attended, in California and out of state. 

Elementary school districts participating in the study of the educa- 
tion of seventh and eighth grade pupils were grouped according to 
their average daily attendance for the 1956-57 school year. Group I 
included districts with 500-1,000 a.d.a.; Group II, 1,001-2,000 a.d.a.; 
Group III, 2,001-3,000 a.d.a.; Group IV, 3,001-4,000 a.d.a.; and Group 
V, over 4,000 a.d.a. 

Table 1 shows the number of seventh and eighth grade teachers in 
the group of schools, and the number and per cent of each of these 
groups by sex. 

As shown in Table 1, there were nearly twice as many men as women 
teaching grades seven and eight in the districts in Groups I and III. 
The other three groups show about the same number of men and 
women teachers. 

Girls and boys in these grades have certain problems which they 
can most easily discuss with an adult of their own sex. The fact that 
some school districts employ approximately twice as many men as 
women to teach grades seven and eight raises a question as to whether 
this leaves the girls without proper guidance. 

The per cent of men teachers in grades seven and eight is high 
compared with the per cent in other grades of the elementary schools. 


[ 29 ] 
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Table 1 


Number and Per Cent of Men and Women Teachers in Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, According to Size of District 








Men | 


Per cent Number 


500-1,000 a.d.a.__- : 64.6 23 


Group II 
1,001-2,000 a.d.a.__- 


Group III 
2,001-3,000 a.d.a.__ 


Group IV 
3,001-4,000 a.d.a.__- 


Group V 
Over 4,000 a.d.a._- 























This is probably due to the tradition of employing men teachers for 
the older boys and girls and to the idea that men are able to control 
this age group better than women. The fact that a large number of 
men train for teaching physical education and shop courses might affect 
the number of men employed in grades seven and eight. Personnel 
practices also make positions available for men in grades seven and 
eight. 
‘TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 

The size of the school seems to be the most important factor in de- 
termining teaching responsibilities. In the smaller schools, the practice 
is for the seventh and eighth grade teachers to teach all the subjects 
included in the program for the grade. However, arrangements are fre- 
quently made for the teachers to exchange with each other for teaching 
music, art, and physical education. As the number of classes in a school 
increases, teachers are added for such subjects as homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, music, and physical education. In these situations, the teachers 
devote the entire day to teaching one subject. The tendency in the 
larger schools is to divide the day into large blocks of time, with social 
studies and language arts, and mathematics and science combined. In 
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these situations, certain teachers will have two groups of girls and 
boys for social studies and language arts during the day, and other 
teachers will have two groups of girls and boys for mathematics and 
science during the day. One group of teachers becomes known as the 
social studies-language art teachers, and another group becomes known 
as the mathematics-science teachers. 

In the schools where special interest programs are offered, each 
teacher has a special interest group usually planned on the basis of his or 
her particular interest and skill. A social studies-language arts teacher 
might have a special interest group in journalism or in some other area 
of special interest for a certain number of periods a week in addition to 
the groups he meets for social studies and language arts. In like manner, 
a mathematics-science teacher might have a special interest group in 
photography or in some other special interest. 

In a limited number of situations a teacher is responsible for teach- 
ing one subject to a different group of girls and boys each period of 
the day. In both small and large school districts, seventh and eighth 
grade teachers have responsibility for sponsoring in-school and out-of- 
school activities, and for organizing clubs and social affairs. 

The variety of assignments revealed by the study indicates that local 
school districts should endeavor to answer pertinent questions concern- 


ing the total teaching load when individuals are given such different 
assignments as teaching seventh or eighth graders all day in all sub- 
jects; teaching two, two-period core classes and an elective; or, meeting 
five different groups in the same subject each day. 


Variations in class enrollments also affect the teaching load. The 
survey revealed that there are teachers who are responsible for class 
instruction for as many as 240 different children every day. Certain 
self-contained classrooms had enrollments varying from 25 to 40 pupils. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS HELD By TEACHERS IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Table 2 shows the number and type of credentials held by seventh 
and eighth grade teachers in the districts involved in the study. 

In each of the five groups of districts the highest number of teachers 
holds general elementary credentials only. This shows that the emphasis 
in the training of the largest number of teachers in grades seven and 
eight has been in elementary education. A smaller number in each of 
the five groups, particularly in groups of smaller districts, holds general 
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Table 2 


Number and Type of Credentials Held by Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Teachers, According to Size of District 








Credentialed Personnel 





Group II Group III Group IV Group V 
1,001-2,000 2,001-3,000 3,001-4,000 Over 4,000 
Credential a.d.a. a.d.a. 


General Elementary 
ea ‘ 40 
General Secondary (only)- 19 
General Elementary and 
General Secondary : E 7 
unior High (only) 30 
lementary and Junior 
ig 
Secondary and Junio 
igh 
Elementary, Secondary 
and Junior High_-_-_-- 
Provisional 
SITLL EE: 
Administration and Super- 
vision 




















secondary credentials only. The higher number of teachers in the groups 
of larger districts who hold secondary credentials only may be accounted 
for by the tendency in these districts to employ personnel to teach 
particular areas of subject matter. 


The second highest number of teachers in each group holds junior 
high school credentials only. Over one-fifth of the total number of 
teachers apparently had arrived at the decision to seek employment 
teaching the young adolescent at the time of taking their professional 
education. The proportion increases as the districts increase in size. 
This might be due to specialization and to the employment of teachers 
for special subjects that is general practice in the districts in the larger 
groups. 


Of the 1,172 who responded to the questionnaire, 157 reported hold- 
ing more than one credential combination such as: general elementary 
and general secondary; general elementary and junior high; general 
secondary and junior high; general elementary, general secondary, and 
junior high. This would indicate that 13.4 per cent of these seventh 
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and eighth grade teachers have met more than the minimum require- 
ments for teaching in grades seven and eight. 

The number of provisionally credentialed teachers in each of the 
groups of the district except the largest groups appears to be high. This 
might be due to the rapid increase in enrollments in these grades with 
the demand for teachers exceeding the supply. 

In Group I, 15.3 per cent of the teachers are working on provisional 
credentials. This fact shows the need for extensive and well-planned 
programs of in-service education. Supervisors and administrators should 
bear in mind that many of these teachers will need supervisory help 
beyond that usually provided, in order to perform their duties at a 
creditable level. A person teaching in grade seven or eight for the first 
time and doing outside work to complete his credential requirements 
is carrying a heavy load even if his personal responsibilities are at a 
minimum. All efforts should be made to protect the morale of the 
teacher and at the same time to see that the guidance and instruction 
of the pupils does not suffer. 


NuMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT PosITIONS 


The teachers in grades seven and eight in the districts involved in 
the study were asked to indicate the number of years in their present 


positions. The responses do not indicate whether the number of years 
in their present positions represents the number of years of teaching 
experience. There is no evidence as to whether the teachers moved 
into their present positions in grades seven and eight from teaching in 
other elementary grades or from teaching in high school. 

Table 3 shows the number of years that seventh and eighth grade 
teachers were employed in their present positions. The largest number 
of teachers in each group of districts had one year in their present 
teaching positions in grades seven and eight. Only a small number, 
compared to the total number in each group, had more than ten years 
of teaching in present positions. The number of years in present po- 
sitions decreases markedly from one to ten. The large number having 
one year of experience and the decrease in the number of years of 
experience teaching in present positions reflect the increased enrollments 
in grades seven and eight. The increases in enrollments which were 
felt in previous years in the lower grades are now being felt in the 
upper grades. 

The fact that approximately 60 per cent of the teachers reporting 
(693 out of 1,172), had three or fewer years in the school in which 
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Table 3 


Number of Years of Experience in Present Positions of Seventh and Eighth 
Grade Teachers, According to Size of District 





Number of teachers 


Group III Group IV 
2, Po ~on 3,001-4,000 
a.d.a. 


GroupI | Group II 
500-1,000 1,001-2,000 
Years of experience a.d.a. a.d.a. 


Group V 
Over 4,000 


| 
| 
} 
a.d.a. 


| 
| 60 169 
| 


ou 


29 138 
11 84 
4 61 
6 46 
6 39 
10 19 
2 17 
3 9 
14 | 60 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 


eet ee oe ON 1 OO 


8 
9_- 
1 


0 or more.__. 











| 
Total____. 5 E | 167 144 











they were currently employed raises certain serious questions. Can an 
effective educational program be developed in a school where teachers 
lack a reasonable degree of identification with the school and the com- 
munity? If over half of the faculty are relatively new can the program 
have stability and continuity? Obviously, school districts endeavor to 
select and hold well-qualified teachers, but it is likely that certain factors 
may be operating which result in teachers deciding after a year or two 
in a district to seek employment elsewhere. 

Because of the increased costs of education in the seventh and eighth 
grades, it is possible that certain districts permit only a few teachers to 
secure permanent tenure, thus keeping a high per cent of the faculty 
in the lower salary ranges. Whatever may be the causes of the conditions 
reflected in this study, it is apparent that school districts should examine 
their conditions for employment and attempt to arrive at policies de 
signed to secure and hold well-qualified teachers. 


OTHER ExpERIENCES IN TEACHING 


A large number of seventh and eighth grade teachers have had ex- 
perience teaching other than in grades seven and eight. 

Table 4 shows the number of teachers in grades seven and eight 
in each group, according to size of district, who reported teaching ex- 
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Table 4 


Number and Type of Teaching Experiences Other Than at Present Level, of 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Teachers, According to Size of District 








Number of experiences 


Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V 
§00-1,000 1,001-2,000 2,001-3,000 3,001-4,000 Over 4,000 
Type of experience a.d.a. a.d.a. a.d.a. a.d.a. a.d.a. 


Elementary (excluding 
grades seven and eight) 
Junior High 
High school________- 
Junior college - oie 
College and university - - - 
Private school 
Administration and super-| 
vision -__ - 6 
Adult education. ok : 1 


54 
50 
31 


7 





UNwwh vi 





Total 

















perience at other levels than in grades seven and eight. The differences 
between the total number of teachers and the number of teaching ex- 
periences in each group indicate that a large number of the seventh 
and eighth grade teachers involved in the study had had teaching ex- 
perience at more than one level above or below grades seven and eight. 

As shown in Table 4, the greatest number of teachers with other 
teaching experience than in grades seven and eight had taught in ele- 
mentary grades. Since the training and orientation of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and junior high school teachers differs somewhat in content 
and philosophy, the need for comprehensive programs of in-service 
education is apparent. 

The professional backgrounds and experience of the seventh and 
eighth grade teachers involved in the study are varied and interesting. 
More men than women are teaching the boys and girls in grades seven 
and eight in the districts studied. The teachers have different responsi- 
bilities for teaching various subjects and combinations of subjects. The 
large majority of them hold regular California credentials. A large 
number are new to their present positions in grades seven and eight, 
and a large majority have had experience in teaching at other levels. 
In addition to their teaching experience many of the seventh and eighth 
grade teachers had had other extensive work experience. 





PLANNING SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR 
YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 


Harry H. Roserts, Director of Curriculum, and 
Mrs. ApriENNE Mentor, Curriculum Consultant, 
Rowland Union Elementary School District 


Thoughtful planning can produce school buildings that are well 
adapted to the particular educational program a community wishes to 
provide for its children. Fifteen months of intensive study and research 
by teachers, administrative and supervisory staff, members of the Row- 
land Union Elementary School District board of education, consultants 
from the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
and architects, were needed for the long-range planning of school 
facilities in a heavily populated California suburban district. 

The Rowland Union Elementary School District, located in La 
Puente Valley, 25 miles east of Los Angeles, is a rapidly growing com- 
munity. The average daily attendance in 1957-1958 was 2,276, but a 
study of anticipated growth indicated the need for the most careful 
planning of school facilities to meet future as well as present needs. 
Building programs of other districts were studied, conferences with 
qualified school building planners were held, and faculties of the 
schools in the district described the kind of educational program they 
would be conducting. 

Since the Rowland district serves elementary school pupils from 
kindergarten through grade eight, any decision concerning school build- 
ings and facilities would need to take into consideration the educa- 
tional and housing needs of all. No plans could be made for any one 
level of the school system without consideration of the effect of such 
plans on all the other levels. The district subscribed to the belief that 
each level of human development is equally important and merits 
equal consideration. The district's building problem was approached 
by a group of people fully committed to this principle. 


PLANNING A CONSTELLATION PATTERN 


Studies of the district indicated that a constellation of three schools 
serving an area within a two-mile radius would provide needed facili- 
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ties for 2,200 pupils. Projected population growth studies showed that 
several constellations of three schools each must be built before satura- 
tion is reached in the district. 

To provide wisely and economically for the educational needs of 
all the children, it was decided that each constellation would be com- 
prised of two kindergarten through grade six schools and one kinder- 
garten through grade eight school. Children completing grade six at 
the two kindergarten through grade six schools would be transferred 
to the centrally located kindergarten through grade eight school. The 
children would be continuing their associations with former classmates 
but would be expanding their experiences through association with 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in a larger community. 

The major factors which prompted this decision may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

1. The seventh and eighth grade pupils would all be housed as a 
part of the total elementary school program and would have the 
responsibility of being senior citizens in an organization serving 
children from approximately five to fourteen years of age. 

. A sufficient number of seventh and eighth grade pupils could be 
brought together to justify financing one building in each con- 
stellation that was designed to house special areas of instruction. 

. A broad exploratory program would be possible. 

. Opportunities to excel in special areas would increase the pupils’ 
feelings of security. 

. More leadership opportunities would be provided for fifth and 
sixth grade pupils because these would be the upper grade classes 
in two of the buildings. By housing the seventh and eighth grades 
in separate buildings, the fifth and sixth grades in the school con- 
taining kindergarten through eighth grade would also have leader- 
ship opportunities and at the same time could observe how the 
older group accepts responsibilities and fulfills its leadership role. 

. Each pupil would be with one teacher for three periods daily. 

. The constellation of schools would tend to broaden the identifi- 
cation of the parents with the entire community served by the 
three schools. 


. The professional staff of the three schools would tend to operate 


as a unit for curriculum and guidance improvement activities. 
The Grandview School was the first of the kindergarten through 
grade eight buildings planned. It contains a kindergarten room, 12 
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rooms for grades one through six, and 13 rooms for grades seven and 
eight. In addition, Grandview School has an arts and crafts and home- 
making unit in the related arts building, an administration unit, a 
library, a music room, a multipurpose (cafeteria-auditorium) room, and 
a health unit. The multipurpose room has a stage which also opens on 
an outdoor amphitheater. This building will house 450 pupils in the 
kindergarten through grade six wings, and 430 pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grade facilities. The building is designed to accommodate 
880 pupils. 
Tue Scoot Desicn 

Within budgetary limitations, the professional and lay people involved 
in the planning endeavored to meet the individual and developmental 
needs of the children of this community. 

Classrooms. Each classroom of the building has an outdoor classroom 
arrangement which can be completely closed off to trafic and outside 
interference. To utilize the covered passageway, a roof over a portion 
of this outdoor classroom almost doubles the size of the working area 
of the classroom. The covered passageway is designed to be closed dur- 
ing fair weather and open during inclement weather for protective 
shelter in passing from room to room. 

In order to provide enough work stations for exploratory activities, the 
regular classrooms are used in addition to the related arts building and 
the multipurpose room. At one end of the classroom, an accordion par- 
tition covers the storage alcove and conceals the equipment and supplies 
needed for the exploratory activity carried on in a particular class. 

The Multipurpose Room. The stage in the multipurpose room is 
designed with two channels of access, the regular opening into the main 
building, and another opening at the back of the stage. The latter 
provides access to outdoor seating for large audiences, and to a working 
area for exploratory activities in theater arts, such as dramatic presenta- 
tions, building of stage sets, and musical or dance productions. The 
stage area is adequately supplied with dressing rooms. The space under 
the stage provides necessary storage space for equipment and supplies 
needed in theater arts. A music room is conveniently located adjacent 
to the stage and distant from the classrooms. 

The Related Arts Building. The related arts building provides for 
activities that are indispensable to the expanded program provided. for 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils. This building has the special 
features listed on pages 42 to 44. 
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3. Landscaped patios which lead from both of the major work areas 
ped f ) 
provide outdoor work areas, weather permitting 


4. Areas which are flexible and can be changed to give opportunity 
for many working experiences in a particular area 
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5. Work stations placed around the room in order to permit more 
flexibility in the use of the building 

6. Work areas to accommodate smaller groups of pupils so that many 
different activities can be carried on simultaneously 

7. Adequate storage space for special equipment 


Outdoor Physical Education Areas. The mild climate of the district 
permits use of outdoor facilities almost the entire school year. The fol- 


lowing areas, suitable to the developmental level of the children served, 
are as follows: 


Primary facilities 
digging area 
two apparatus areas 
paved area marked for games 
3 100’ kick ball fields—turf 
4 75’ x 150’ soccer fields—turf 
3 175’ softball fields—turf 
4 double basketball and volleyball courts—superimposed 


Upper grade facilities 
area for table games 
area for croquet and quoits 
4 120’ x 240’ soccer fields—turf 
3 250’ baseball fields—turf 
150-yard track area—turf 
area for other field events—turf 
4 double basketball courts 
8 25’ x 50’ volleyball courts 
4 40’ x 60’ basketball courts 
area for shuffleboard and bowling 


8 badminton, paddle tennis courts 


THe TEACHING STAFF 

The teaching staff at Grandview School includes two kindergarten 
teachers; two teachers for each grade, one to six; and 13 teachers for 
grades seven and eight. In addition, for the seventh and eighth grade 
classes, the faculty includes a teacher for each of the following: arts 
and crafts, homemaking, music, boys physical education, and girls phys- 
ical education. A principal, vice-principal, librarian, nurse, and secre- 
tary complete the personnel. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CurRRICULUM 


The curriculum is composed of three major integrated areas—the 
core program, the special areas program, and the exploratory program. 

The core program, including social studies, mathematics, and lan- 
guage arts, is carried on during three periods daily. The core teacher, 
with a class of 35 to 37 pupils, is responsible for planning the total 
program. The learning-teaching situation is reinforced by dovetailing 
the efforts of the core teacher with those of the teachers of special sub- 
jects. 

The contributions of the specialists vary from time to time with each 
class as needs emerge from class planning. A team of teachers co- 
operates in the teaching of the skills necessary to the successful com- 
pletion of a planned problem or project. The development in children 
of the ability to solve problems and think critically is also the responsi- 
bility of the team. For example, a seventh grade class wishes to make 
a comparative study of Japanese and American culture. By a study of 
the history and geography of Japan, the group will gain a better under- 
standing of the forces and events that have caused changes in the cul- 
ture. The skills of the specialists are utilized if the group decides to 
study and compare Japanese and American dress, food, home decor, 
crafts, wood, metal or ceramics. Since the core teacher will always 
accompany his class to the related arts area and work there with his 
pupils, the special teachers will be able to work with smaller groups 
in the development of specific skills. 

The physical education teachers may be called upon to teach this 
class a few typically Japanese games, and the music teacher may be 
asked to help the class gain a better understanding and appreciation 
of the Japanese people through songs and rhythms. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of all the teachers on the team to integrate the teaching 
of the history and geography of Japan with various phases of Japanese 
culture. 

Seventh and eighth grade teachers and teachers of special areas have 
the responsibility for teaching exploratory skills. This creates smaller 
teacher loads in certain activities. Activities such as recreation, physical 
education, glee club, chorus, and instrumental music, will accommo- 
date more pupils than an activity such as photography. 

In order to provide enough work stations for the exploratory pro- 
gram a specially designed closet with a corrugated curtain is placed 
in each core room. During the core period this space is closed off from 
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the regular class. During the exploratory program period this space 
which contains the special equipment and supplies needed for the 
specific exploratory subject being taught becomes an integral part of 
the classroom. 

The exploratory skills program is subject to change as a staff changes, 
but it should include most of the following areas of activity: Photogra- 
phy, ceramics, future-teacher training, special phases of home decora- 
tion, typing, business mathematics, business machines, business pro- 
cedures, science, electronics, physical education, drama, stagecraft, 
foreign language, advanced mathematics, current events, creative writ- 
ing, literature, lapidary, personal grooming, teen-age problems, social 
dancing and etiquette, folk dancing, sketching, mechanical drawing, 
journalism, model building, and word fun—an activity especially de- 
signed for fast readers to increase their vocabularies. 

It is not only the responsibility of the teacher to instruct in areas 
similar to these, but also to inform the pupils of the particular advan- 
tages of these areas as occupational and recreational activities. This 
also gives the teacher opportunity to counsel children as to the educa- 
tion needed to fulfill the requirements for participating in certain oc- 
cupations. The exploratory program period is scheduled four days 
weekly, for six to twelve weeks. Student government is studied during 
this particular period on the fifth day of the week. 

The following are typical schedules for seventh and eighth grade 
classes: 


WEEKLY SCHEDULE—SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE CLASSES 


Monday 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Lunch 
Exploratory 
Related arts 
Physical 


education 


Tuesday 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Lunch 
Exploratory 
Related arts 
Physical 


education 


Wednesday 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Music 
Lunch 
Exploratory 
Related arts 
Physical 


education 


Thursday 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Lunch 
Exploratory 
Related arts 
Physical 


education 


Friday 
Homeroom 
Homeroom 
Music 
Lunch 
Exploratory 
Related arts 
Physical 


education 


UriiizaTion oF BurLpinc AND FACILITIES 


No matter how well a school plant may be planned, its usefulness 
in contributing to the optimum development of the children depends 
upon the knowledge, attitudes, and skills of the professional staff. To 
be successful in carrying out the program, the staff is committed to 
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a philosophy which places great emphasis on the individual pupil. The 
teachers understand the nature of growth and development in early 
adolescence and the importance of individual and group guidance. 
They know that at this period in their development, children need 
some one person for guidance. They are competent to guide all of the 
learning experiences of children in a self-contained classroom. They 
understand that learning occurs more effectively when children see 
relationships in broad integrated curriculum units rather than in discrete 
subject matter fields. 

In addition to these understandings, expected of competent teachers 
of young adolescents, the program planned for this district also requires 
that staff members have the ability to work in close relationship with 
one another. Each teacher accepts his role as a member of a working 
team. Staff members recognize group co-operation as an essential demo- 
cratic process in which all may grow in knowledge and skill. They rec- 
ognize their own interests and skills as invaluable assets in guiding the 
exploratory activities that are so greatly valued in the district’s educa- 
tional plans. 

Planning for the strategic years of early adolescence both in cur- 
riculum and in plant facilities requires all the help that school admin- 
istrators, curriculum planners, psychologists, teachers, and interested 
citizens can give. New frontiers in effective school planning will emerge 
as the clients put at the disposal of the designers all they know about 
how children grow and develop, how they learn, and what learning 
experiences they need in order to contribute to the moving stream of 
civilization. 

Wallace Harrison, the architect, is quoted as having said: 

. . . The only sound approach to architecture is to think in terms of the people 
who will be using the building—that the function of architecture is to take care 
of human beings in a pleasant way. Say it’s a school you’re doing. The question 
you've got to ask yourself is “How do I utilize the best principles of design and 
the advances of our modern technology so that we get something here in which 


the teachers and the pupils—and the little guys who make up the community— 
can come together in the most agreeable atmosphere we can create for them." 


1 Herbert Warren Wind, “Profiles,’”” New Yorker, XXX (November, 1954), 51-52+. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


General Background 


Abbott, Robert B. “What Are the Characteristics of a Modern Junior 
High School?” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIV (March, 1950), 4-9. 

This bulletin lists 17 characteristics of a school adapted to the needs of 
young adolescents. 


Baxter, Bernice; Lewis, Gertrude M.; and Cross, Gertrude M. The 
Role of Elementary Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 
This includes case studies of young adolescents and discusses their needs 

in relation to the total school program. 


Baxter, Bernice; Miles, L. C.; Antell, Henry; and Waldman, Dan. 
“Promising Practices in Junior High Schools.” Bulletin of the Na 


tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXV_ (April, 


1951), 117-29. 
Four junior high school principals discuss the development of such admin- 
istrative and organizational practices in the junior high schools as student 
councils, teacher councils, in-service education programs, and exploratory 
courses, as a means of guidance. 


Bossard, James H. S. The Sociology of Child Development. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954 (revised edition).: 
The emphasis in this book is on the social situations in which children 
live and grow from infancy to maturity. Sections on family culture and on 
the influence of interaction among siblings are especially helpful. 


Brown, Francis J. Educational Sociology. New: York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954 (revised edition). 
This is a basic textbook in educational sociology stressing the social em- 
phasis in the educative process. 


Davis, Allison. Social Class Influences Upon Learning. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Social classes in the United States, social class differences in the early 
socialization of children, and social class influence on mental problem solv- 
ing, and related topics are discussed. This is a basic reference book. 


1 Prepared by Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, and Robert E 
Browne, Consultant in Curriculum Development, California State Department of Education. 
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Developing Programs for Young Adolescents. Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1954. 

Attention is focused upon the need for effective programs in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. Promising plans of organization at this level are outlined. 
Methods of co-operative planning which can assist in developing and sus- 
taining improved programs for young adolescents are shown. 


Doll, Donald C.; Corey, Stephen M.; and Passow, A. Harry. Organ- 
izing for Curriculum Improvement. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 

Analysis is made of strong and weak points of centralized, decentralized, 
and centrally co-ordinated types of curriculum improvement programs. A 
centrally co-ordinated program is described in detail, with examples of suc- 
cesses and difficulties. 


Douglass, Harl R. “The Function of the Modern Junior High School.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIV (April, 1950), 119-27. 

Integration, differentiation, exploration, guidance, socialization, and artic- 
ulation as major functions of a junior high school are discussed. 


Fouts, Clark M. “Trends in the Junior High School Program.” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (March, 1954), 9-20. 

This contains a brief review of the history of the junior high school, and 
emphasizes the development of integrated programs. 


Frank, Lawrence K. Nature and Human Nature: Man’s New Image 
of Himself. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1951. 

This helps the teacher examine his assumptions about man’s place in the 
order of things. It attempts to show how new ideas, growing out of re- 
search in natural, cultural, social, and individual development, point to 
new ways of living and to greater realization of human potentialities. 


French, Will. “The Role of Today’s Junior High School.” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIV 
(April, 1950), 115-19. 

This bulletin places emphasis upon adaptability to change; and stresses 
modern rather than historical goals. 


Gruhn, William T., and Douglass, H.R. Modern Junior High School. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956 (revised edition). 
This is a presentation of junior high school education, history, basic philoso- 
phy, and practice. 


Heffernan, Helen, and Bursch, Charles. Curriculum and the Elemen- 
tary School Plant. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1958. 
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This bulletin explains how creative co-operative planning contributes to 
building a school plant which encourages comprehensive learning, individual 
development, and social adequacy. 


Herriott, Marion E. “Meeting the Needs of Junior High Youth.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (April, 1955), 358-68. 


Ten imperative needs of adolescent school youth are discussed. 


Hood, Adeline. “Junior High Division in the Elementary Schools,” 
Clearing House, XXIX (April, 1955), 462-5. 

Semiself-contained seventh and eighth grade classes in Indianapolis and the 

advantages of this tvpe of organization for young adolescents are discussed. 


Jersild, Arthur T. In Search of Self. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
This basic reference book contains analyses of compositions written by 
students in middle and upper grades, in high school and college. The writers 
described what they liked and disliked about themselves, and contrasts were 
made between what the students said about themselves and what the 
teachers thought they would say. 


Koos, Leonard V. Junior High School Trends. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. 
Junior high school development in American education is given close 
scrutiny by a recognized leader in the field. 


Kelley, Earl C., and Rasey, Marie I. Education and the Nature of 
Man. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
This book shows that enough is known about the nature of the human 
organism and about learning so that teachers may proceed with confidence 
to develop new ways of guiding children’s growth and learning. 


Lane, Howard, and Beauchamp, Mary. Human Relations in Teaching. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
This book examines the quality of living that today’s children experience 


and suggests practical ways to guide them to their optimum growth and 
development. 


Lewis, Gertrude M. Educating Children in Grades 7 and 8. Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 10. Washington, D.C.; Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1954. 

This bulletin includes reports of research into the characteristics and needs 
of children in the seventh and eighth grades and describes programs of 
education planned for them in selected schools throughout the nation. 


Long, Forrest E. “Trends in Junior High School Education.” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXV 
(April, 1951), 143-51. 

This article reviews trends in guidance, curriculum, group dynamics, mark- 


ing and reporting, athletics, and other aspects of educational programs 
planned for young adolescents. 
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Miel, Alice. “The Self-Contained Classroom: An Assessment.” Teach- 
ers College Record, LXI (February, 1958), 282-91. 
This article maintains that “the need for a home base or co-ordinating 
center—is so great that this feature should be retained and all new pro- 
posals for elementary school organization should be tested against gains or 
losses in integration and continuity in learning.” 


Remmers, H. H., and Radler, D. H. The American Teenager. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1957. 
This book is a general report on the years of research carried on at Purdue 
University. Although much of the material deals with young people in 
the secondary school, it has significant implications for those who teach early 
adolescents. 


Smitter, Faith. Experiences, Interests, and Needs of Eighth-Grade 
Farm Children in California. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XX, No. 5. Sacramento, California: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1951. 

This is a comprehensive sociological study of value to educators and to 
others who are concerned with the welfare of children and the improve- 
ment of rural life. 


Spivak, Monroe L. “Departmentalized or Self-Contained?” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXXVIII (January, 1957), 134-35. 
This article presents recent research evidence that the best school organiza- 
tion is one that promotes long-established, teacher-pupil relationships for 
understanding early adolescents. 


Taba, Hilda, and Others. With Focus on Human Relations: The Story 
of an Eighth Grade. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1950. 

The book tells the story of an experiment in human relations in an eighth 
grade, from the first efforts to learn the children’s needs to the school: pro- 
gram in effect three years later. 


Wiles, Kimball. Teaching for Better Schools. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. 
This offers excellent treatment of the teaching-learning situation with em- 
phasis upon the teacher’s role in creating an environment in which learning 
can occur. The basic concept is one of “working with boys and girls on 
tasks the pupil and teacher agree are important.” 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Class Organization for Instruction. What Re- 
search Says Series, No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Department of Class- 
room Teachers, American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1957. 

This contains a discussion of practices in grouping for instruction, indicat- 
ing the limitations and advantages of various plans. Good bibliography. 
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Growth and Development 


Cruze, Wendell W. Adolescent Psychology and Development. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1953. 
This is a balanced, comprehensive textbook on adolescent development in 
which every aspect of growth is discussed—physical, intellectual, emotional, 
moral, and social. 


Davis, W. Allison, and Havighurst, Robert J. Father of the Man. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
This is a stimulating and readable account of how and why human person- 
alities develop as they do. Chapters on The Roots of Character and When 
I Grow Older are especially interesting. 


Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, Frances L.; and Ames, Louise Bates. Youth, The 
Years from Ten To Sixteen. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 
This book outlines maturity profiles and traits at each age level; and pro- 
vides chapters on total action system, self-care and routines, emotions, the 
growing self, interpersonal relationships, activities and interests, school life, 
ethical sense, and philosophic outlook. 


Havighurst, Robert James. “Poised at the Crossroads of Life: Sugges- 
tions for Parents and Teachers of Young Adolescents,” School Re- 
view, LXI (September, 1953), 329-36. 

A discussion of the physical, mental, and social characteristics of seventh 
and eighth grade youth. 


Havighurst, Robert James; Taba, Hilda; and Others. Adolescent Char- 
acter and Personality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
Based on studies made by the Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago, this book presents the point of view that the physio- 
logical, the psychological, the social, and the educational aspects of human 


growth and development should be studied simultaneously and their in- 
terrelations examined. 


Horrocks, John E. The Psychology of Adolescence: Behavior and De- 
velopment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
This study of the unique way of life of the adolescent cites research studies 
in adolescent psychology and contains a basic bibliography. 


Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Adolescent Development. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 


A view of the typical development of the individual during the adolescent 
years is given in this book. 


Josselyn, Irene M. The Adolescent and His World. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1952. 
The idea is developed that one of the major needs of the young adolescent 
is to have someone to turn to on the dependency level. 


Lane, Howard, and Beauchamp, Mary. Understanding Human De- 
velopment. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
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The preface of this book describes it as a “guide for nurturing the infinite 
capacities of human beings so that they may flower into self-respecting, dig- 
nified, freedom-loving people who can live and prosper in an interdependent 
culture.” 


Martin, William E., and Stendler, Celia B. Child Development. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. 
This book presents a complex field in an easy, readable style. Attention is 
given to social, physical, emotional, intellectual, and moral growth. 


Segel, David. Frustration in Adolescent Youth: Its Development and 
Implications for the School Program. Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 1. Washington D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1951. 

This bulletin contains a framework, based on knowledge of growth and 
development characteristics of adolescent youth, for use in determining the 
school program. 


Seidman, Jerome. The Adolescent: A Book of Readings. New York: 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1953. 
Sections in this book on the influence of various cultures are especially 
valuable. 


Strang, Ruth May. The Adolescent Views Himself: Psychology of 


Adolescence. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 
The author reports the results of questioning 1,124 young people in grades 
seven to twelve about how it feels to grow up. 


Wattenberg, William W. Adolescent Years. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1955. 
In this comprehensive and well illustrated study, emphasis is on the wide 
range of individual differences in young people of this age group. 


Guidance 


Arnheim, Roy L., and Gray, G. F. “What Is an Effective Guidance 
Program for the Junior High School?” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII CApril, 1954), 
83-87. 

This article underscores the need for adequate guidance programs and sug 
gests procedures for setting up guidance programs for young adolescents. 


Baruch, Dorothy W. How to Live With Your Teen-Ager. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
Written in a light and readable style, this book contains a wealth of good 
counsel for teachers as well as for parents. 
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54 
Cunningham, Ruth, and Associates. 
of Boys and Girls. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1951. 
This publication describes techniques that are useful in studying human 
relations, and suggests ways of putting the information to use in a class- 


room. 

Fostering Mental Health in the Classroom. 1950 Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1950. 

Extensive material is presented on (1) factors determining behavior and 
development, (2) motivation, (3) knowing and helping the child. This 
basic reference is highly recommended. 


Frank, Lawrence, and Frank, Mary H. Your Adolescent at Home and 
in School. New York: Viking Press, 1956. 
This book, which presents a thoughtful probing into the whys and where- 
fores of adolescent attitudes, is a good book for parents and educators. 


Havighurst, Robert James; Strivers, Eugene, and DeHaan, Robert F. 
A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. 

This book reports the results of a survey of programs for the education of 
gifted children. Programs of individual schools, school systems, and special 
projects throughout the United States are included. 


Feelings Are Facts. New York: National Con- 


Heaton, Margaret M. 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
This helps the teacher take cognizance of feelings as an important factor 
in learning and shows how to make a place in day-to-day classroom ac 
tivities for the development of social sensitivity. 

Jennings, Helen Hall. Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, 

D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 

This contains detailed and comprehensive guidance for the teacher who 
wishes to use sociometric techniques in the classroom. 

Menninger, William C., M.D. Self-Understanding: A First Step to 
Understanding Children. Better Living Booklets. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1951. 

A psychiatrist discusses how the feelings and behavior of parents and 


teachers affect children’s development. 
Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.: 


Moore, Bernice Milbern. 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1958. 
This booklet presents social problems related to delinquent behavior and 


examines the school’s role in alleviating delinquency. 
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Sheviakov, George V., and Redl, Fritz. Revised by Sybil K. Richard- 
son. Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1956. 

This is a practical guide to help teachers foster the intellectual and moral 
discipline needed to preserve and to strengthen our democratic way of life. 


Aspects of the Curriculum 


Anderson, Harold S. “A Key to the Science Interests of Junior High 
School Students.” The Science Teacher, XXI (October, 1954), 
227-30. 

This is a review of a science-interest questionnaire study regarding activities 
and subject matter interests. 


Brueckner, Leo J., and Grossnickle, F. E. Making Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1953. 
This is a basic reference for teachers concerned with the improvement of 
programs in arithmetic. 


Capehart, Bertis E.; Hodges, Allen; and Roth, Robert. “Evaluating the 
Core Curriculum: A Further Look,” School Review, LXI (October, 
1953), 406-12. 

This article describes a controlled study on the efficacy of core programs 
versus traditional classes as carried on in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Caswell, Hollis J., and Associates. Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 

This is a critical appraisal of programs of curriculum development. Sugges- 
tions for curriculum changes are presented. 


Cline, Don C. “Teaching Critical Thinking and Problem Solving in 
the Junior High School,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXXI (February, 1956), 113-18. 

This article deals with ways of helping pupils grow in skills in problem 
solving and critical thinking. 


Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary School Teacher. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1958 Crevised edition). 
This provides classroom teachers with modern and authentic information 
regarding basal areas of science taught in the elementary school. 


The English Language Arts. National Council of Teachers of English. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
This presents the basic philosophy underlying language arts instruction 
from kindergarten through college and emphasizes writing as a means of 
communication. Bibliographies are included. 
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The English Language Arts in the Secondary Schools. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. 

This concerns the role of language arts education in the development of 
secondary school students and presents goals and procedures that make 
possible continuity and articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Erdt, Margaret H. Teaching Art in the Elementary School. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. 


This offers many specific helps for the teacher. 


France, Roland C., and Bossing, Nelson L. Developing a Core Cur- 
riculum. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958 
(second edition ). 

This book presents a definition of and underlying educational basis for 
administering the core curriculum and contains many practical suggestions 
and illustrations of successful core programs. 


Guides to Curriculum Building: The Junior High School Level. Wis- 
consin Co-operative Planning Program. Madison, Wisconsin: State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1950. 

This is an approach to curriculum appraisal and curriculum planning which 
is helpful for programs in evaluation. 


Hanna, Lavone A.; Potter, Gladys L.; and Hagaman, Neva. Unit 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Rinehart & Co., 


Inc., 1956. 
This offers practical suggestions to teachers on how to plan, organize, and 
develop units of work. 


Heaton, Margaret M., and Lewis, Helen B. Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955 (revised). 

Practical guidance is presented for the teacher who wishes to help children 
develop insight through the use of literature. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. Introducing Children to the World. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 

This is an excellent source of material for teaching the fundamentals of 

international understanding. Helpful and extensive bibliographies are in- 


cluded. 


Language Arts for Today's Children. National Council of Teachers 
of English. The Commission on the English Curriculum, Dora V. 
Smith, Director. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 

An overview of the goals of language arts instruction is presented. The 
sequential development of writing is outlined, from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. Questions are answered about the teaching of grammar 
usage, handwriting, and spelling; and relationships are shown between a 
child’s growth in power to use language and his personal and social develop- 
ment. 
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Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957 (revised). 


This is a basic reference for curriculum makers concerned with developing 
a well-balanced instructional program. 


McDowell, Kyle C. “The Teaching of Reading in the Junior High 
School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (December, 1954), 36-39. 

The general principles involved in planning and organizing the reading 
program are treated briefly. 


Michaelis, John U. Social Studies for Children in a Democracy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1956 (revised). 
This presents a synthesis of principles and procedures related to the plan- 
ning and development of social studies experiences. 


Mursell, James L. Music Education. Morristown, New Jersey: Silver 


Burdett Co., 1956. 


This is a comprehensive and helpful reference book. 


Noar, Gertrude. The Junior High School—Today and Tomorrow. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 


This is a presentation of modern curriculum content for today’s young 
people. 


Rogers, Helen J. “The Emerging Curriculum of the Modern Junior 
High School.” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIV CApril, 1950), 128-38. 

This is a review of junior high school trends and of some of the issues in 
various subject areas. 


Schumaker, W. G., and Alberty, Harold B. “What Next in the Junior 
High School Curriculum?” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXIX (April, 1955), 266-71. 

This presents curriculum shortcomings, and states the desirable next steps 
in developing and implementing new programs. 


Smith, B. Othanel; Stanley, William O.; and Shores, J. Harlan. Fun- 
damentals of Curriculum Development. New York: World Book Co., 
1950. 


This presents a comprehensive treatment of curriculum development, in 
cluding principles and procedures for the selection of content for determin- 
ing grade placement. Various patterns of organization with their chief 
characteristics, problems, and criticisms are described. Sections on the leader- 
ship role in curriculum development are well presented. 


Social Studies for Young Adolescents; Programs for Grades Seven, Eight 
and Nine. Julian C. Aldrich, Editor. Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, National Education Association, 1951. 

This identifies major curriculum problems and trends in grades seven and 
eight and offers suggestions on how to deal with them. Descriptions of 
programs of integrated instruction in five schools are included. 
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Stewart, L. Jane, and Others. Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School: A Librarian and a Core Teacher Work Together. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 


This is a report of an experiment conducted by an eighth grade teacher, a 
librarian, and a co-ordinator of research and publications at the University 
School at Ohio State University. 


Stotler, Donald W. “Junior High School Level Science.” Science 
Teacher, XXIII (September, 1956), 233-36. 

“The issue is whether science shall be integrated into homeroom experiences 
or taught as a separate subject or both.” The author suggests resource units 
with a problem-solving approach. 

Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Others. Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1957 (revised). 

This is a revision of an earlier publication which developed the idea of 
“persistent life situations” as the bases for curriculum development. Sec- 
tions analyzing other organizational designs have been added in the revision. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. Fiftieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 


This yearbook reports on fundamental research in the field of arithmetic. 


Teaching World Affairs in American Schools. Edited by Samuel 
Everett and Christian O. Arndt. A publication of the John Dewey 


Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 
This guide for teachers and curriculum planners describes provocative pro- 
grams already in existence and points the way toward further developments 
in education for world affairs. 


Teaching World Understanding. Edited by Ralph C. Preston. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Eight specialists in the field of education propose ready-to-use programs for 
furthering world understanding. 
Toops, Myrtle Dewey. Working in the Core Program in Burris Labo 
ratory School. Muncie, Indiana: Ball State Teachers College, 1955. 
This is a report of the experiences of several years of work with and study 
of the core program for‘adolescent youth. 


Tooze, Ruth Anderson, and Krone, Beatrice Perham. Literature and 
Music as Resources for the Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 

An excellent reference book, this is well organized for efficient utilization. 

Van Dyke, L. A., and Cramer, Roscoe V. “How Effective Is the Core 
Curriculum in the Junior High School?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII (April, 1954), 
165-77. 


This article reviews the status and effectiveness of core programs. A state- 
ment of the administrative problems involved is included. 
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Warren, Doron L., and Gray, William S. “What Should We Do 
About Reading in the Junior High School?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, XL (April, 1956), 104-07. 

The need for maintaining an adequate teaching program in reading in 
grades seven and eight is stressed. 


Wells, Harrington. Elementary Science Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 

The book is planned as a guide to the study of methods of instruction for 

the first eight grades. Emphasis is placed upon the interweaving of all 

science with all phases of the child’s development, in and out of schools. 


Wright, Grace $. Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Prac- 
tices. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, No. 5. Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Office of Education, 1952. 

This comprehensive study conducted by the Office of Education is a report 
of status and practice in core curriculum programs. 


Bibliographies 


The Office of Education of the U. S$. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has published the following bibliographies related to 
junior high school activities. In single copies these bibliographies are 
available free on request from the Publications Inquiry Unit of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Art Education in Junior High Schools.” Compiled by DeWitt Hunt. 
Circular No. 434, March, 1955. 


“Aviation in Junior High Schools.” Compiled by Willis C. Brown. 
Circular No. 435, February, 1955. 


“The Core Program in the Junior High School.” Compiled by Grace 
S. Wright. Circular No. 428, February, 1955. 


“Curriculum Problems of Junior High Schools.” Compiled by Ken- 
neth E. Brown and Grace S. Wright. Circular No. 430, February, 
1955. 


“Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services in the Junior High School.” 
Compiled by David Segel. Circular No. 426, February, 1955. 


“Health, Physical Education, Athletics, Safety, and Outdoor Educa- 
tion in the Junior High School.” Compiled by Simon A. McNeely 
and Albert L. Pelley. Circular No. 432, February, 1955. 


“Industrial Arts in the Junior High School.” Compiled by DeWitt 
Hunt. Circular No. 433, February, 1955. 
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“Language Arts in the Junior High School.” Compiled by Arno Jewett. 
Circular No. 429, 1958 (revised). 


“Mathematics and Science in the Junior High School.” Compiled by 
Kenneth E. Brown. Circular No. 431, February, 1955. 


“Organization, Administration, and Supervision of Junior High 
Schools.” Compiled by Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz. Circular No. 425, February, 1955. 


“Pupil Activities in Junior High Schools.” Compiled by Willis C. 
Brown and Ellsworth Tompkins. Circular No. 427, 1958 (revised). 


MOTION PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS ' 


For Teachers 


Age of Turmoil. 20 minutes, black and white. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1952. 
Different personality types are used to illustrate the behavior that reflects 
the emotional turmoil of early teen-agers—giggling, destructive criticism of 
school, unrealistic ideas of the future, and hours spent in seemingly useless 
activity. Most scenes are set in the home. 


Angry Boy. 33 minutes, black and white. Chicago: International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 1951. 
The emotional disturbances of a boy who is caught stealing in school are 
traced to their basic causes. At the end of the film the boy is on the way 
to recovery and the audience has seen how unconscious motivation affects 
the behavior of both children and adults. 


Broader Concept of Method—Part I: Developing Pupil Interest. 13 
minutes, black and white. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
Text Film Department, 1948. 

This presents a picture of the teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing type of 
recitation, and shows the effects of this method on student attitudes, re- 
sponses, and learning; and compares formal recitation with the informal, 
group-discussion type of class sessions in which students are permitted to 
share in the planning of their work. 


Broader Concept of Method—Part II: Teacher and Pupils Planning 
and Working Together. 19 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1948. 

This shows the activities of students who are learning to work together, to 
organize themselves into functional groups, make and carry out plans for 
investigation, present their findings and recommendations in a report, and 
put into practice some of their recommendations. It indicates how the 
teacher can provide tactful guidance. 


1 Basic list prepared by Mrs. Ellen L. McGill, Consultant in Elementary Education, and 
Mrs. Fay G. Dyer, Director of Audio-Visual Services, Office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, Merced County. If not otherwise indicated, materials are 16mm motion pictures. 
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A Child’s Guide to a Parent’s Mind. Three filmstrips 12” recording, 
36 minutes, black and white. New York: National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., distributed by Filmstrip House, 1952. 

This gives a perceptive account of the basic reasons for many of the mis- 
understandings which arise between young adolescents and their parents. 


Core Curriculum Class in Action. A filmstrip in black and white, 50 
frames. Detroit: College of Education, Wayne University, 1949. 
This answers such questions as (1) how does a class organized on core 
plan operate? (2) what are its objectives and how are they set? and (3) 
how is pupil-teacher planning accomplished? 


Farewell to Childhood. 20 minutes, black and white. Chicago: Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 1952. 
This story of a teen-age girl illustrates the social and emotional complex- 
ities of the adolescent stage of growth. It dramatizes a series of episodes 
emphasizing boy-girl relationships, the importance of parental understand- 
ing, and the challenge of intelligent counseling. 


Feeling of Hostility. 27 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1948. 

This gives the case history of Clare, an outwardly successful but inwardly 
incomplete personality. The causes of her feeling of resentment toward 
others and the resulting failure in personal relationships are traced in detail 
from early childhood through an unhappy school life, and show an in 
tellectually satisfactory but emotionally frustrating college career. She is then 
shown in a responsible editorial job in a publication firm, her hostility 
directed into constructive effort. 


A Good Day in the Seventh Grade. A filmstrip in color. Prepared by 
Helen Heffernan. El] Cerrito, California: Distributed for the Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Education by Long Filmslide Serv- 
ice (7505 Fairmont Avenue), 1958. 


A Good Day in the Eighth Grade. A filmstrip in color. Prepared by 
Helen Heffernan. El Cerrito, California: Distributed for the Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Education by Long Filmslide Serv- 
ice (7505 Fairmont Avenue), 1957. 

Both of these filmstrips are accompanied by narration that describes the 
varied aspects of a well-rounded school program for young adolescents. The 
role of the community in developing such a program is discussed. 


The High Wall. 32 minutes, black and white. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1952. 


When an outbreak between teen-age gangs lands two boys in the hospital, 
a psychiatrist, with the aid of a social worker reconstructs the background 
facts. He finds that fear, frustration, and bigoted thinking have been fos- 
tered in the boys by their home life. The film then suggests ways of break- 
ing the chain of hate, allowing creative suggestions, and building confident 
adult personalities. 
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Meaning of Adolescence. 16 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1952. 

This describes the status of the adolescent in relation to social, emotional, 
mental, and physical changes occurring in the years between childhood 
and adulthood. It depicts episodes revolving around a boy and a girl 
of about fourteen to sixteen years of age and points out that adults, through 
proper understanding, can help the teen-ager to adjust to adult life. Prob- 
lems related to physical maturity, social adjustment, getting along with the 
opposite sex, settling religious doubts, and establishing a moral code are 
among those considered. 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. 19 minutes, black and white. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1953. 

This depicts a family that includes a seventeen-year-old girl and a fourteen- 
year-old boy, and shows how their basic physical needs are met, how their 
mental development is stimulated and directed, how they are guided in their 
spiritual growth, and how parents can develop the social consciousness 
which will make their children good companions in later life. The film 
points out how parents can give constructive help to their children, and 
indicates some of the needless worries that parents have about their teen- 
agers. 


Mike Makes His Mark. 29 minutes, color. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1956. 
This dramatizes the story of how a teen-aged boy who questions why he 
should stay in school and learn what the teachers try to teach him makes 
up his own mind about his future after a good school program gives him 
new incentives and interests. 


Physical Aspects of Puberty. 19 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1953. 
This film shows the physiological developments that occur during puberty. 
The processes of growth for boys and girls are shown, and some problems 
regarding the slow-growing boy and the fast-growing girl are explored. 


Sibling Rivalries and Parents. 11 minutes, black and white. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1956. 
This describes the reasons for a certain amount of rivalry among brothers 
and sisters; varied manifestations of such rivalry; and means of holding 
natural friction to a minimum. 


Social Sex Attitudes in Adolescence. 22 minutes, black and white. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 
1953. 

This shows how teen-agers are helped to meet the problems involved in 
becoming aware of and adjusted to the opposite sex. The action follows a 
boy and girl through many adolescent experiences, culminating with their 
marriage. 


The Teens. 26 minutes, black and white. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text Film Department, 1957. 

This shows the normal behavior of three teen-agers, two boys aged thirteen 

and fourteen, and a girl fifteen years old, in the everyday life of an urban, 
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middle-class family; and points out the active interest and sympathy required 
of parents to help teen-agers develop adult behavior and personality. 


The Teens. (Ages and Stages Series). 28 minutes, color. New York: 
National Film Board of Canada, 1957. 
The film deals with early and late adolescence. The life of a family which 
includes several teen-agers is vividly portrayed. The parents’ role in guid- 
ance is stressed. 


The Three R’s Plus. 27 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1956. 
This gives an over-all view of the teaching program in the elementary 
school. Sections are included on curriculum, materials, and techniques. 


For Pupils 


A Citizen Makes a Decision. 18 minutes, black and white. New York: 
Young America Films, Inc., 1954. 
This offers a case study of a citizen who makes an investigation and reaches 
a decision regarding the control of a flooding river. The film emphasizes the 
role of a citizen in a democracy and explains why all citizens should 
acquire facts about a situation before arriving at conclusions. 


Are You Popular? 10 minutes, color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1948. 
These examples of relations between teen-age boys and girls demonstrate 
that an individual is popular and welcome in any group when he or she is 
friendly, considerate, and interested in other people. 


Control Your Emotions. 13% minutes, color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 
1950. 

This film indicates some of the danger of uncontrolled emotions and some 

of the benefits of control and explains procedures by which emotions may 


be controlled. 


Effective Criticism. 10 minutes, color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1951. 
This is chiefly concerned with the ability to take criticism well, but it also 
shows similarity in the skills related to giving criticism. Different types of 
criticism and the difference between evaluative criticism and instructive 
criticism are outlined. 


Good Loser. 13 minutes, black and white. New York: Young America 
Films, Inc., 1953. 
A boy who is accustomed to winning finds himself in the role of the loser. 
In this unfamiliar situation, he has difficulty in accepting his defeat grace- 
fully. The film is designed to stimulate discussion of personal attitudes 
toward winning and losing. 


Improve Your Personality. 10 minutes, black and white. Chicago: 
Coronet Films, 1951. 
This emphasizes that personality is not a vague, glamorous attribute of the 
fortunate few, but a part of each individual’s character. The film shows 
how personalities can be developed, adapted, and controlled. 
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Molly Grows Up. 15 minutes, black and white. San Francisco: Medi- 
cal Arts Productions, Inc., 1954. 
The story of menstruation is told through a dramatization of the experiences 
of a thirteen-year-old girl. The film shows how a girl grows up and 
analyzes the role of family and school in helping her to adjust to new 
situations. Biological changes and feminine hygiene are explained by a 
school nurse. 


Parents Are People Too. 15 minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Film Department, 1955. 
This illustrates that mutual understanding and co-operation are essential to 
happy family life. The film shows typical teen-age problems, explains why 
parents act as they do, and shows how young people can work with their 
parents to gain better relationships and avoid conflicts. 
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